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BIOLOGY 


Science News Letter for September 16, 1950 


From Now On: Cells 


Rapidly dividing cells, which hold the secret spark of 
life, are still the top mystery of science. This secret may be 
broken in the research of tomorrow. 


By WATSON DAViS 


> THI of tl dj 
till that h. No long ‘ 
ifice } that ‘ 
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ai ’ pplied biology, v 
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t earth. D ri ol ( 
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Biolog xplored int g cells 
ind tried to put t searching hng ol 
heir intellects upon th vita ibstances 
Within the germ cell there is a nucleus 
' , , 
Within this spherical body ther re chro 


, , : : 
that carry on the heredity 


mosomes, ull 


of life. Within the chromosomes there are 


Baediy .s 
genes W rich determine the shap and whole 
structure of u living thing starting its 
marvelous new lil 
And all of t persistent and highly 
specihc parts or the ¢ | are made up of 
] } . f 
toms and molecules, the same kind ol 


] the 
atoms ind mol cu : that compose tne non 
living rocks and walls and other things 

: | 
ot everyday hil 


There is one significant difference be 
tween the composition of the living and the 

] } } } ’ " 
non-living, that 1s, in the way in which the 


and the 


arranged. Dr 


form are 
Nobel 
pondered 


atoms molecules they 


Erwin Schroedinger, 
many who have 
this mystery of life, believes the secret lies 
n the atomic 

} 


ture of the 


ist, among the 


the struc 


arrangement and 
fundamental elements 

there seem to be two physi 
it laws, one governing what happens 
nucleus of the atom, and the 


ot governing everything élse in_ the 
iniverse, so the living ovganism seems to 
have a different sor ff thermodynamics 
an inorgank tter which allows it to 


ncentrate and build in an orderly mannet 
nstead of dissipating chaotically 
\ half century ago there was high con 


fidence in some quarters that the physical 


. , } ' 
scientist could, by extending his laws, ex 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


plain life. Today the problem is not so 
simple. 

For the future: 

\. All the basic research upon chemicals, 
living disease and everything 
else within the realm of scientific investiga 
tion, including the development of mathe 


matics, will be used for hints that may be 


organisms, 


useful in solving this mystery of life. 

B. In the studies upon the viruses and 
related protein complexes, there may com«e 
with 
knowledge to aspire again to attempt the 


creation of living from non-living matter. 


an opportunity more progress and 


/ 


Cc. Even the millions of 


galaxies x Stars, remote as they are from 


millions upon 


the minute vigor of an embryo, may give 
their hints upon understanding the nature 
and meaning of life. 
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USSR Physicist Rebuked 


> THE Russians slapped down thet 


p theoretical physicist for being 


preader of idealistic assertions” who has 
negati ittitude toward dialectical ma 

. nd in h vritings sometimes 
oud-speaker for the opinions of 
uurgeois physicists.” This latest victim of 
Marxist-Leninist theory” is Dr. J. 
Frenkel, recognized as a top man in theoreti 


physics and quantum mechanics. 


Dr. Frenkel’s work could conceivably 
been in connection with the develop 
} ‘ e Russian A-bomb, although 
\ ) physicists who know and admire 
{ tic \ leclin » haz urd ! 
guess as to that 
According to peech by Prof. D. N 
Nasledov, of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
printed in the Leningrad Pravpa and re 
printed in th American Puysics Topay, 
Dr. Frenkel “admitted his ideo!ogical errors 


nd in his declaration stated that he had 
conclusion that the Marxist 
Leninist theory in the natural sciences and 
particularly, in the science of physics, 1s of 
foremost” importance 
This sort of 

Frenkel. In the 1920's, 
Russia, he 
joke among physicists ibout electrons. “On 
Mondays, Wednesdays and ] 


1 


“physicists believe electrons are waves, 


to Dr. 
a popular 


thing is not new 
during 
current 


lecture in repeated th 


Fridays,” he 


said, 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
they think electrons are particles of matter.” 
Whereupon a handsome young female 
iudience rose from het 


Frenkel. “This 


communist in th 
chair and berated Comrade 

3 
bourgeois compromise, she stated, 


sort ol 


cannot exist alongside dialectic material 
sm.” After 


in Russia in those 


that, things being more lenient 
davs, Dr. Frenkel went 
into voluntary exile for a few years. 

recent 


evidence in this most 


eeningrad Pravpa, 


Th = 1s 
speech, as printed in the | 
that the Russians are trying to cook up an 


’ 


anit _ 
argument in physics similar to the argu 


ment in biology which produced Lysenko 


“Creative brigades have been formed,” 
said Prof. Nasledov, “which have been 


busy stuying the two basic fields of modern 
pl 
of relativity) 


’ . ] 
geois critics have uttered so much idealistic 


iysics (quantum mechanics and the theory 


with regard to which bout 


nonsense.” 


) 1 1 
Prof. Nasledov expresses the hope that 
out of these “creative brigades” will come 
papers directed against these “bourgeois 


perversions 


\merican physicists cannot imagine what 
hook the Russian physicists will find on 
which to pin an argument with the West 
Nor do Western scientists think 
that such goings-on will affect too much 
the actual quality of the work the Russian 
physicists are doing, except insofar as their 


ern world. 


time is wasted in attending meetings of 

brigades.” no evidence 
yet, in papers published by Russian physi 
crept 


creative The ce @ 


cists, that dialectic materialism has 
into their work to its detriment. 
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MEDICINE 
Army Gets X-rays 
At Wholesale Rate 


> UNCLE Sam is getting the draft X-ray 
and blood wholesale rate, 


bulk of 


gross business that some practttuoners and 


tests at a fair 


although doctors do admit that 


hospitals are getting is very nice for them 
indeed. In Washington the workmen's com- 
pensation schedule followed by doctors in 
insurance cases allows $5 to $35 per X-ray 
instead of the $3 fee approved by the army 
for the X-ray alone. Blood tests for syphilis 
Kahn) are rated at $5 
instead of the army rate of $2. 
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Clue to Virus Origin 


By a yet unknown process the polio virus redupli- 
cates itself in the nuclei of the cells of the human body. The 
virus was heretofore thought to exist only in the cytoplasm. 


> A NEW chemical attack on polio has 
en scientists at Yale University in New 
ven, Conn., a working theory of the 
gin of the virus and clues to the prob 


n of immunity and resistance to tt. 


The polio virus, according to this theory, 
of the human 


cells 


manufactured by 


ly, with the first virus that invades the 


te mplate. But whether 


itself o1 


body serving as a 


the virus reduplicates is made by 
the cells of human spinal cords, the manu 
facturing process goes on in the nucleus 
f the cells. 

Findings supporting this new approach 
to the polio problem were announced by 
Melnick and John B. LeRoy 
of Yale School of Medicine at 
the Congress of the Society 
for Cell Biology in New Haven, Conn. 


Scientists 


Drs. Joseph iss 
University 
International 
heretofore have thought the 
polio virus existed only in the part of the 
cell called the cytoplasm, which is the fluid 
that bathes the nucleus. Finding it in the 
nucleus may explain, for example, why a 


person who had polio at the age of two 


might sti intibodies to the virus in 
his body at the age of 70 years. Small 
amounts of the virus may have been locked 
way in the cell nucleus all the time, givin 
rise to th antibodies. 

How the virus attacks and ultimately 
causes the breakdown of cells in the spinal 
cord, the part of the body most severely 
affected during polio, could also be ex 


Within the 
nucleolus. 


plained by the new theory. 
t 


nucleus is a particle called the 


Fo 
The virus may make enormous demands 


on the manufacturing process in this nu 


} ’ arte ' 1] ] | . 
cieo.us Which eventually result in the com 


plete breakdown of the cell structure 
Finding the polio virus in the nucleus 
of the cells also gives “new light” on the 
relationship of fatigue to polio 
Many parents as well as doctors know 
that being over-tired at the time polio at 
tacks makes the victim more liable to 


. , } 
The p oteins of the cell nucleus, 


found, are con 


paralysis. 


Swedish scientists h 
sumed rapidly aft period of fatigue 


1 
and are re-tormes aon uch siower rate, 





NUCLEOPROTEIN “EARTHWORM”—The electron microscope photo- 

graph shows a section of a nucleoprotein thread, indispensable substance of 

life, from cells in the spinal cord. Nucleoproteins are also found in viruses. 

The “earthworm” segments measure two millionths of an inch in length, 

and the white balls are signposts of artificial rubber which are added to the 
preparation for purposes of measurement. 
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It would seem,” Dr. Melnick said, “that 
infected 


Lil i€ss 


fatigue an individual is 
ubjected to, the greater would be the 
chances of maintaining adequate supplies 


of cellular nucleoprotein and preventing 
the onset of paralysis.” 
Nucleoprotein, one of the materials es 
sential to all life in the structure of cells, 
has an earthworm-like appearance when 
seen via electron microscope photographs. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Electrical Attraction Is 
First Virus Attack Step 


> \ THEORY that 
governs the first step in the 
body 
Chemical 


electrical attraction 
attack of dis 
viruses on cells was re 
American 


meeting, Chicago, II. 


Case-causing 


ported to the Society 


Blocking this attraction would be the 


way to gi 


ing to this theory. 


ve immunity to the virus, accord 
Phe blocking is possible, laboratory ex 
confirmed by radioactive tracet 
show, Prof. Theodore T. Puck of 
the University of Colorado Medical Center, 
Denve: 


perin nts 
Ss 


tudic¢ ‘ 


finds 


causes of a 


Viruses are the wide range 
of diseases from poliomyelitis to the com 
mon cold. Prof. Puck’s studies were made 
human 


Viruses 1n 


with a virus that does not cause 


disease but is representative of 


general and is suitable for laboratory ex 
periments. 

The virus attacks the cell by a 
process, Prof. Puck found. In the first step, 
attachment to the cell results from a purely 
electrical attachment governed by charged 
normally present 
Introducing cer 
ordinarily 


two-step 


metallic atoms, or ions, 
in the cell’s environment. 
tain other metallic 


present, blocks this attraction. 


ions, Not 


In the second phase of the attack, the 
virus becomes a part of the cell. This step 
cannot be reversed. The length of the period 
between the first and second steps, during 
which the counter-attack 
made, is not yet known. 
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ionic must be 


BIOLOGY 
Previral Units Are 
Forerunners of Virus 


disease causing 


> A NEW theory of how g 
viruses multiply within the cells of the body 
was announced by Drs. Geoffrey Rake and 
Harvey Blank of the Squibb Institute for 
Medical Research, New Brunswick, N. J., 
and the University of Pennsylvania and 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, at the 
Fifth International Micro 
biology in Rio De Janeiro, Brazil. 


Congress for 


In the early stages of virus multiplication, 
there are 
than 


according to the new theory, 


“previral units.” These are smaller 
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the fully formed virus particles with which 
scientists have previously been familiar. 
The fully formed virus particles seem to 
be made up of a number of previral units 
matrix of other material 


around which a 


forms 


This 


1 


picture of how viruses multiply 
within the cell was developed from studies 
with the virus of molluscum contagiosum 
This is a skin disease affecting only the 


superficial layers of the skin. The virus 


' 


producing it has characteristics placing it 
in the group of pox viruses which produce 
such diseases as smallpox, chickenpox and, 
in animals, cowpox. The surface skin lumps 
slowly 


produced by this virus develop 


APRONAUTICS 
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and are benign in nature. This makes it 
easy to obtain large amounts of material 
for examination. 

New and delicate methods of tissue stain- 
ings were applied to the infected cells and 
fragments of affected by this virus. 
They were then examined under the elec 
From these studies came 


cells 


tron microscope. 
the new theory of virus multiplication. It 
is considered of theoretical impor- 
tance because heretofore very little has been 
known about the early stages of the mul- 
tiplication of viruses inside cells, with the 
which are 


great 


exception of bacteriophages, 
viruses that prey on bacteria. 
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Private Planes in War 


> THE part that American private planes 
can play in total Or partial Wal emergen 
a special report just 
Aeronautics Ad 
expe 


cies is outlined in 


made to the U. S. Civil 
ministration by a committee of 12 
rienced airmen 

This 
dustry is an irreplaceable reservoir of talent 
and equipment of tremendous potential 
the United States, 
than 


nation’s non-scheduled aviation in 


1 


value in the 
the report 

60,000 active aircraft, almost one-half mil 
lion trained pilots and some 5,000 operating 
United States 


defense of 


states. There are more 


non-military airports in the 

These rich civil aviation resources of the 
nation 
so that they will be 
and defense 
arises, the committee declares. The major 
ity of airmen accepts the principle that in 
the most important con 


must be preserved and encouraged 
available to military 


+} 


civilian agencies as the need 


ternal security is 
sideration involved in all flight operations 
certain should be taken 
to guarantee that security. 


and that steps 


immediately 
defense 


During a period of active air 





CHEMISTRY 
What flavor comes from orange and grape 


fruit peel? p. 184 
INVENTION 


What new device utilizes old razor blades? 
p. 184, 


MEDICINE 
From what can cortisone be synthesized now? 


p. 188 


Photographs: Cover, Tulane Phot 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 





Question Box 


Service; p. 179, Joseph L. Melnick and John B. LeRoy; p. 181, 
Macmillan Company; p. 182, Reynolds Metals Company; p 


there are two particular problems of mili- 
tary concern. The first is the positive iden 
tification of all operating within 
“sensitive” military The 
the prevention of unauthorized use of civil 


aircraft 
areas. second 1s 


aircraft for purposes ol sabotage o% espion 
age. 

Sensitive areas are 
a continuous watch by radar tracking and 


ground observation is maintained. To pre 
satisfactory 


military those where 


vent sabotage or espionage, 
controls covering security clearance of air 
men, operational controls and identification 
of aircraft are essential. 

Among various suggestions made by the 
committee is the installation of equipment 
on aircraft so that air-toground communi 
cations on very high frequency channels 
may be maintained. It is also recommended 
that all pilots carry an identification card 
containing fingerprints, photograph, full 
name, signature and personal description. 

Registration with a State Defense Council 
or “control airport” should be required for 
states. All pilots 


all aircraft, the report 





PSYCHOLOGY 

Does a quarter look larger to a prince or 
to a pauper? p. 185. 

How can a hot wor be prevented? p. 182. 

How does sculpture aid the blind? p. 181. 

How large is the talking chimpanzee’s vocab- 
vlary? p. 183. 

What 
p. 189. 


When are people most creative? p. 187. 


does democracy mean in Pravda? 


183, Tulane Photo Service; p. 192, 








should, if possible, file flight plans. Some 
of the recommendations will be imple- 
mented at once, D. W. Rentzel, the head 
of CAA, announces. 
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@® RADIO 


Saturday, September 23, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, di- 
rector ef Science Service over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr. Davis will discuss “The First National 
Science Fair’ with educators and finalists. 
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Sculpture Aids Blind 


Orientation depends upon putting individual im- 
pressions together to form a meaningful whole. The art of 
the blind falls into either the visual or haptic types. 


> BLIND people can be helped to find 
heir way around by teaching them sculp 
Prof. Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsy!] 

inia State College told the American Psy 

chological Association in State College, Pa. 

Orientation in seeing persons as well as 
in the blind depends, he explained, on the 
bility to put fragmentary impressions to 
gether to form a meaningful whole. 

If you get lost as you make repeated turns 
in a strange city, it is because you do not 
etain the impression of all your various 
turns long enough to get a visualization or 
mental map of your travels. 

Prof. Lowenfeld’s findings come from a 
five-year study of the art of the blind. 

When a blind artist works on modeling 
work with the head 
facing him as a seeing artist does. He stands 
behind the statue and reaches around it to 
model the features. 

The majority of the blind do not begin, 
as does the seeing artist, with a single lump 
and work it to form the various 
features. Instead they begin with separate 
parts for chin, mouth, nose, forehead and 
so on, and put them together without try 
ing particularly to make them into a real 
istic or coherent 

In fact, the size of a single feature, such 
exaggerated with its 
importance to the artist. The hands of a 
violin player may be shown as enormous 

Most children’s art is like that of this 
type of blind artist. Expressionism may also 
belong to this same type. 

This type of blind artist is not concerned 
with the appearance of 
expression to his feelings and his 
emotions rather than attempting to copy 
what he discerns with 


1 head, he does not 


of clay 


whole. 


as the eyes, may be 


the world; he gives 
body 


his touch or other 
senses. 

Inside the mouth he 
ongue, teeth and even the 
1¢ knows they are there, although 
ire hidden by the closed 
finished statue. 

Other blind artists work like those with 
sight. They start with 


model the 
tonsils, because 


will 


they 
mouth in the 


a single lump of 


clay representing the head and then form 
in it a cavity for the mouth, a nose, fore 
head, eve sockets and eves, lids, evebrows 


ind wrinkles. Although they cannot see 
Prof. Lowenfeld these the “visual” 
type because they work as do seeing artists. 

The “haptic” type, about 
65% of blind artists, begins with a part 
and not with a whole lump and often leaves 
a hole in the top of the head as it is formed 
so as to push out the eyeballs from the 


side. 


nal} 
CallS 


representing 


Prof. Lowenfeld’s study of the art of the 
blind led to his tracing the development 
imagery. When the _ individual, 
whether blind or seeing, first begins to ex 


press himself through art, he produces a 


of art 
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More Flying 


> YOU can expect another rash of flying 
saucer reports during the next couple of 
months. A new book about the mysterious 
objects will probably induce people to work 


up an interest again, and some of them 
will be seeing things in the sky. 
This latest book, Beninp tHE FLyING 


Saucers, by Frank Scully (Henry Holt and 
Company) tops them all. Mr. Scully’s previ 
ous books such titles as 
Fun 1n Bep, More JUNIOR 


scientific 
Fun 1n Ben, 


} . 
deal} 


Fun 1N Bep, and Just Wuat tHe Doctor 
In his saucer book, he quotes a 


ORDERED. 


vague total form without accurate details. 
The crude drawings of the cavemen were 
of that type. 

In the second stage of deveolpment, the 
artist aware of details and out 
of his urge to formulate them, makes his 
drawings or sculpture with geometric preci 


sion. 


becomes 


Later still he graduates from this stage 
and develops his freedom from mere dupli- 
cation of observed objects and is able to 
emotional relation to the ob 
served world. From this stage are developed 


express his 


the various schools of art. 
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Saucers 


mysterious 2nd very anonymous “Dr. Gee” 
as saying he got right up close to four of 
the saucers. One of this nameless 
“Dr. Gee” is quoted as saying, flew away 
before he and his party could grab it. 

Mr. Scully met his mysterious “Dr. Gee” 
through Silas Mason Newton, of Denver, 
Colo., an oil man who believes not only in 
flying saucers but also in an unconventional 
method of finding oil. 


them, 


Mainly on the authority of this “Dr. 
Mr. Scully fantastic science 
fiction tale about hundreds of flying saucers 


Gee,” tells a 





ART OF BLIND—The distorted figure of the wood-chopper depicts the 

sculpture of the blind in which the individual parts of the figure are fashioned 

with little attention to the figure as a whole. The face which portrays pain is 

an example of the visual type in which the facial features are considered a 
part of an integral whole. 
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from Venus made of a strange new metal. all other reputable physicists who believe 
He says the little men who make up their that nothing can travel faster than the 
crews have been casing this old world for speed of light. However, he neglects to 


] “6 ’ ] } 
many years. He claims that “magnetic demolish the universally accepted theory 
experts,” again nameless, believe they fly to that matter—presumably including flying 


the earth on magnetic waves of force which  saucers—traveling at the speed of light 
nable them to travel at greater than the would have a mass that is infinite. Using 
peed of light. He claims that the Ai the kind of thinking that is in this book, 
Force spirited away three of these flying “Dr. Gee's” flying saucers, traveling on their 
ucers that actually landed here, together way to the earth from Venus at greater 
vith the bodies of 34 little men, 36 to 42 than the speed of light, ought to be bigger 
inches high He tells all this with a straight than ll of th universes put together, 
evidently believing his shy “Dr. Gee.” bigger than infinity. 
Mr. Scully tackles Albert Einstein and Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PreventWar by Word War 


The Russian people must be told that we are not the 
aggressor and that we do not want war. Short-wave radio 
sets must be carried behind the Iron Curtain. 


> OUR best weapon to p nt war ish n or that other place I am going to 
psychological warfare, Dr. Gust M. G the more interesting place.” 
bert, chief psy logist of the Veterans Ad Dr. Gilbert’s speech was in acceptance of 
ministration Hospital at Northport, Long the Edward L. Bernays Award of the So 
Island, told the meeting of the American — gjety for the Psychological Study of Social 
Psychological Association, State College, Pa Issues. meeting jointly with the Ameri 
The Russian people do not want wat can Psychological Association. The Bernays 
Show them that they are not threatened by award is a $1,000 U. S. Government bond 
the United States and they will have no given annually to the individual or group 
sympathy wit! war, Dr. Gilbert said. D mtributing tl vest action-related research 
Gilbert has id study of th psychology 
of dictators as prison psychologist at the 


1 


Nuremberg trials where he talked daily 


with Goering and other Nazi leaders 
No dictatorship can withst ind the wr ith 
of the people, h stated. 


Every dictatorship has rival fac 
are united only by fear and the imprison 
ment of their own propaganda 

The Germans were horrihed at the atroci 
ties committed by their leaders. When they 
learned, many committed suicide. The Rus 
sians would be horrified if they knew that 
their leaders are committing acts of ag 
gression 

If, at the time of Munich, the German 
people had been made to see that Hitler 


was leading them into a disastrous war, he 
would have been overthrown in a matt 
of days 

But, so far as those behind tl 
n are concerned, the United States is th 


ressor until they learn otherwise. W 


MW iron cu 


ge 
should carry short-wave radio sets into 
territory behind the tron curtain, Dr. Gilbert 


idvised. Just how this is to be accomplished 


on the problem of reducing international 
tensions. It was presented to Dr. Gilbert 
for his recently published book on Tut 
PsycHotocy or DictatorsHip (Ronald). 
Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Dutch Elm Beetles 
Becoming DDT-Resistant 


> BEETLES carrying the dreaded Dutch 
elm disease have been found to be build 
ing up an immunity to DDT and other po 
tent insecticides in Stamford, Conn. 

A new strain of the Scolytus bark beetle 
seems to be following the path of house 
flies and mosquitoes that can become DDT 
resistant, chief entomologist of the Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories, Dr. Stanley W. 
Bromley, reported. 

This year, in trees saturated with insecti 
cides applied over the residue of previous 
seasons, more beetles than ever before sur 
vived the poisonous sprays. Tests showe« 
also that more and more larvae of the beetle 
were spending the winter without harn 
in the bark of etms that had been sprayec 
with DDT. 

Dutch elm disease, introduced to th 
United States only 20 years ago, is now 
major threat to the entire American eln 
population. At present, high-pressure, high 
saturation DDT spraying is one of th 
mainstays in the battle to keep the diseas 


] 
under control. 


Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 





is a problem of strategy, but it should b 
worked out, he indicated. 

Goering foresaw our difhculties with 
Russia and spok of wt to Dr. Gilbert. h 
said KINGSIPHON—The giant aluminum siphon for ditch and flood type 
Just wait five ye ~ until gor has ~ irrigation systems delivers approximately 320 gallons per minute with a 
iwomic DOMD, Sand mcring with a smile 
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get a great Kick out of watching how 


6-inch head. Rated 62% efficient, this siphon is easy to handle as it weighs 


you handle that situation, looking from only 13 pounds. 
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Cats Work, Play with Rats 


These two animals, commonly known as ‘‘natural 
enemies", play and work together to get their food. The 
implications for the world situation are significant. 


See Front Cover 


> FOUR alley cats, straight from New Or- 
lean’s French quarter, where they had had 
practice in little alley 
learned to cooperate with laboratory rats. 

Cat and rat played together. They worked 


dispatching rats, 


together. They ate the same brand of dog 
food from the same plate as shown on this 
week’s cover of Science News Letter. 

A motion picture of these “natural en 
emies” in peaceful life with each other was 
prepared by Tulane University psychologist 
Dr. Loh Seng Tsai, as a moral to humans. 
It was previewed before psychologists at the 
meeting of the American Psychological As 
sociation in State College, Pa. Dr. Tsai ex 


' 
ater 


pects to show it to delegates to the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Tsai began his experiment with three 
little kittens, only weeks old, and 
three young white rats. He put them all 
in a cage together where they learned to 
eat and live together. Then he taught them 
to work in cooperation. He paired them 
off—Kitty the cat and Mickey the rat. 

Each pair was put into a cage. A 
screen separated them from a tempting dish 
of food. To get at the food, cat and rat 
must step simultaneously on two buttons, 
thus raising the screen. 

At first they did not get the idea. Dr. 
Tsai put food on both keys to give them 
a clue. But both ate from the same key. 

The cat almost caught on. He was play 


three 


wire 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ing with the rat’s tail and accidentally 


keys were pressed, opening the way to the 
food. So the cat went on playing with the 
rat’s tail, evidently thinking that solved the 


har! 
poth 


problem. 

But the rat 
tract the cat’s attention 
when the cat had his paw on his button, 
he would scurry over and press his own 

Each animal 
needs the other’s help to get the food, Di 
Tsai reports. One rat got his tail caught 
going into the test cage and later was 
reluctant to enter, hesitating in an 
chamber. The cat went back to the en 
trance and beckoned for his partner to 
come in and get on the job. 

Later Dr. Tsai arranged the experiment 
so. that animal held in th 
outer chamber, but the other animal could 
release him by pressing a button. Cat and 
rat both learned to press this button and 
lift the iron curtain, so that the 
could come in and help. 

Then the alley cats were brought in and 
fed with the rats. They, too, made friends 
and learned to work cooperatively with the 
laboratory rats. 

Dr. Tsai believes that the implications of 
this experiment for mankind in this world 
of cold and hot war are obvious. “If the 
‘natural enemies’, cats and rats, can learn 
to work together, why not unfriendly na 
tions of men?” he asked. 

Science News Letter, September 16 


was smarter. He would at 


with his tail and 


seems to realize that lh 


outer 


one was 


he 
othe 
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Viki, a Chimp, Talks 


> A TALKING chimpanzee intro- 
duced to psychologists at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association through 


a sound movie that records her words. 


Was 


The ape is Viki, three-year-old adopted 
“daughter” of Dr. Keith J. Hayes, of the 
Yerkes Laboratory of Primate Biology, 
Orange Park, Fla., and Mrs. Cathy Hayes. 
Viki wears dresses, plays like a baby and 
laughs when she is tickled. 

Viki knows three words and can use them 
words that 

a human 


correctly. They are the same 


usually form the beginning of 


vaby’s vocabulary—“mama,” “papa” and 
cup.” 
The reason that the ordinary chimpan 


ree cannot talk, Dr. Hayes concludes from 
his experience with Viki, is not anything 


voice box or other vocal 


defective in the 


lack of intelligence 


organs It is not duc to 
mind of a_ three-vear-old 


Instead, the fault 


—Viki has the 
tests show. 


human child, 
is something lacking in the center of the 


brain that, in man, controls speech. 

Dr. Hayes believes that Viki can learn 
to speak more words, though only with 
great difficulty. In many ways, she seems 


human who has lost the 


like a 


power ol 


speech because of injury to the speech 
center of the brain, but can understand 
much more than she can say 

Viki has lived for all three vears of 


her life in the Haves’ home as their child. 


In the film she wears a little jumper 
dress and sitS on a table or 1S carried 
in the arms of Dr. or Mrs. Hayes. 

Her speech started with the ordinary 


childish babbling during which she learned 


183 


to make the sounds of all the vowels and 
a number of consonants. By the end of 
her third month, she would make such 


remarks in baby talk as “ah.” “wha,” “he’ 


and “o.” 

But after four or five months her bab 
ee 
bling stopped. At five months her formal! 


speech training began. First she was taught 
her bottle, and she learned 


to bark, much as a dog will 


When she 
began moving her 


to “speak” for 
when trained. 
was 14 months old, Dr. Haves 
lips to form the word 
In two weeks she learned to say 
only 

later she 


“mama.” 
it. At 
hngers 
would put her 
when she 


, 
hrst she could say it when 


were on her lips, but 
hand to her mouth 


Now she al 


mouth to call 


own 
made the sounds. 
ways brings her hand to her 
her “mama.” 

In the following months, Viki began to 
make a of sounds in play. One 
was Bronx cheer. Dr 


Hayes taught her to put two of these salutes 


number 
like a whispered 


together and to shorten them somewhat 
This formed the basis of Viki’s second word. 
address Dy 


“papa.” She has learned to 


Haves with this word, but it is still) whis 
pered. 


When sh 


learned to put 


was 28 months old, she had 


another pau ol sounds to 


gether to form another whispered word, 

“cup.” 

thing to drink 
Dr. Hayes has 

year-old chimpanzees to talk, but 

much One | 

sort of bark to obtain food, the other can 


occasionally and with great effort produce 


} 


This she says when she wants some 


tried to train two other 


without 


. learne 
success. 1as learned to give a 


a whine. 
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OBJECTIVE — FOOD — Kitty and 
Mickey, after some confusion as to 
how to get the food on the other side 
of the wire screen, found out that 
the buttons had to be stepped on si- 
multaneously to raise the screen. Now 
they work together to satisfy their 
hunger. 













































































CHEMISTRY 
Spearmint Flavor Comes 
From Peels of Oranges 


> CHEMISTS ive now. synthesized a 
spearmint flavor out of the peels of oranges 
ind grapetruits 

The new product announced to the Amer 
ican Chemical Society meeting by Dr. Carl 


Research Insti 
will supplement 


Bordenca of the Southern 
tute in Birmingham, Ala., 


; " : ; 
nd partially replace the natural materia 


in chewing gum and other materials. 
Natural spearmint oil has been variable 

in supply and quality in recent years. The 

ll utilize 


new process will a by-product of 


citrus canning industry. The chemical 


svnthesized is carvone, which is a com 
pound also present to the extent of 65% 
n natural spearmint oil 

Dr. Rufus K. Allison and Dr. Philip H 


Dirstine, of same institute, joined Dt 
Bordenca in the re 
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METEOROLOGY 


Russia and U. S. Still 
Exchange Weather Reports 


> WEATHER is one of the few things 
on which Russia and the United States 
continue to agree. Despite the war in 
Korea, weather reports from Vladivostok 
ind other stations close to the Korean 


’ 1 
border mimue to be broadc ist to the 


world four times a day 
We reciprocate—and from 
1] northern hemisphere both Rus 


repo! ts trom 


i over the 
sian and American weathermen make their 
forecasts. Sometimes reports, not only from 
Russian stations but from those controlled 
by this country, are delayed or do not come 


through at all. 


U.S. Weather 


however. that there has been no deliberate 


Bureau officials report. 
stoppage on the part ol the Russians, con 
tradicting a recent Drew Pearson column. 


Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


CHEMISTRY 
Radioactive Adrenaline 
Traced through Body 


> ADRENALINE, gland chemical famous 
as a lifesaving stimulant in many a dramatic 


case, has now 


been made with radioactive 
from the Atomic 


at Oak Ridge, Tenn 


carbon Energy Commis 
sion’s plant 
radioactively-tagged com 
Richard W 
Research 
Medical 
American 


Synthesis of the 

ported by Dr. 

Schayer of the Rheumati 
Institute, Northwe 

School, at the meeting of the 


pound was 
Fever 


stern University 


Chemical Society in Chicago, III 


Adrenaline is converted into at least five 


substances in the body, studies with the 


radioactive form suggest. From his findings 


Science News Letrer for September 16, 1950 











so far, Dr. Schayer described the fate of 
idrenaline injected into the body as follows: 

“Adrenaline is removed from the blood 
by the body tissues, where it is converted 
into one or more new substances differing 
in properties from the original adrenaline. 
The new substances are then released from 
the tissues back into the blood stream, 
from which they are picked up by the liver 
and kidney for possible further change and 
excretion 

The identity of the substance or sub 
tances found in high concentration in the 
blood is of interest and will be investigated 
Dr. Schayer stated. 
September 16, 1950 


in later studies,” 


Science News Letter, 
INVENTION 
Shower and Dress 
On the Beach 


> COMBINATION dressing 
shower bath, a collapsible affair that can 
be carried to the beach under the arm and 

up where wanted, is among inventions 


room and 


on which the government issued a patent 
recently. 
When set up, it is a circular shelter, 


just big enough to hold one person. It has 

base with uprights to support a sur 
rounding curtain, and bucket of water over- 
head. The bucket is called a sprinkler pail, 
ind has a stopcock to control the flow of 
water. 

This invention is suitable for use by 
campers and others, the inventor, Franklin 
B. Brown of Los Angeles, claims. For his 
work he patent 2,519,430. Guy 
ropes and used to hold the 
hel wind, he 


received 
pins may be 


shelter upright during a high 
states 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 
INVENTION 


Trim Your Lawn with 
Used Razor Blades 


> NOW you can trim your lawn with used 
razor blades to shave your face. 
Used blades form the working edge in a 
grass cutting implement on which a patent 


" 
too dull 


was issued by the government recently. 

The important part of the implement is 
an elongated holder to which a series of 
blades, end to end, are attached. An elevated 
handle at one end of the holder keeps the 
hand of the operator safely off the ground. 
Important is a flat metal shield, with its 
forward edge open, that fits over and under 
the blade holder. 

When in use the blades project outside 
edge. But at other times the 
shield is slid in a reverse position over the 
blade holder where 
do no damage to handlers. 

This razor-blade  grass-cutter 
patent ? 520.464 to Cornelius A 
Butler, N. J 


Science News Letter 


tnis open 
the cutting edge can 


brought 
Hubner, 
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CONSERVATION 
California Forest Fire 
Danger Is High 


> CALIFORNIA forestry officials sat on 
the “most explosive fire season in 26 years” 
as deer hunters oiled their rifles and pre 
pared to take to the woods on Sept. 16. 

Listed by the U. S. Forest Service as the 
driest state in the union, California has al 
ready had more than 4,000 forest and range 
fires this year. They have claimed six lives 
and burned more than 200,000 acres, to a 
total estimated damage of $5,000,000. 

Perry A. Thompson, U. S. regional for 
ester, and DeWitt Nelson, state forestry 
chief, warned that the forest fire danger is 
now at its peak. Months of dryness have 
left forests like tinder. Fires can travel a 
mile in a few minutes under such condi 
tions, they said. 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


INVENTION 
Stainless Steel Given Many 
Colors by Chemical Process 


> STAINLESS steel in many colors, fo: 
ornamental use and for interior fixtures 
and furniture, varies from yellow through 
green and blue to purple when treated 
chemically in a which received a 


patent from the government recently. 


process 


This now widely-used, rust-resistant steel 
alloy is ordinarily of a dull or satin-like ap- 
pearance if unpolished, but has a mirror- 
like metallic hue when finished. It can be 
painted, of course, but paint coatings are 
usually unsatisfactory because they do not 
tie in properly with the properties of the 
steel. 

In this process, the colors are obtained by 
chemical action with the metal surface. The 
steel is immersed in a bath of water to 
which a small quantity of phosphoric acid 
has been, added. The acid is by weight 
from 0.25% to 5% of the solution. 

The steel remains in the solution for a 
period ranging from 20 minutes to 20 hours. 
thin, and _ usually 
somewhat iridescent, film forms on the sur- 
face. The bath is kept at about the boiling 
point. Full color is seldom obtained in less 
than 20 minutes, and appreciable changes 


4 colored, translucent, 


in color are obtained up to 20 hours. 
Patent 2,521,580 was issued to Regina 
L. Hornak, Md., and John J 
Halbig, Middletown, Ohio, for the process 
Rights have been assigned to Armco Steel 


Baltimore, 


Corporation, Middletown. 
Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Exchange Resins May Put 
End to Salt-Free Diets 


> CHEMICALS called ion exchange resins 
may put an end to the monotonous no-sal 
diet which many patients with dropsy from 
heart disease and other ailments must now 
follow. 

Good results with these chemicals in both 
animal experiments and trials on human 
patients are reported to the American Chem 
ical Society in Chicago by two groups of 
scientists: Drs. Evan W. McChesney, Fred- 
erick C. Nachod and Maurice L. Tainter 
of the Sterling-Winthrop Research Insti 
tute, Rensselaer, N. Y., and Drs. A. E. 
Heming, T. L. Flanagan and M. F. Sax of 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia. 

Dropsy, or edema as doctors term it, is 
an accumulation of body fluid. It occurs in 
cases of congestive heart failure, cirrhosis 
of the liver and some cases of high blood 
pressure. The fluid accumulates because the 
body is unable to get rid of enough sodium, 
such as is contained in common table salt. 

Drinking large amounts of water to wash 
out the salt and at the same time reducing 
drastically the intake of salt have been 
measures used to overcome the dropsy. 

Using the same principle developed dur 
ing the last war to remove salt from sea 
water to make it drinkable, the two groups 
of scientists have developed special ion ex- 
change resins to remove salt from the pa 
tient’s body. 

In order to avoid robbing the body of 
potassium as the sodium is being removed, 
a combination of ammonium and _ potas- 
sium forms of the resin was adopted by 
Dr. Heming and his associates. 

The “cation exchange resins” used to re 
move salt in dropsy cases should not be 
confused, Dr. Heming pointed out, with 
“anion exchange resins” used in treating 
stomach ulcers. The latter type work by 
“binding” the acid in the stomach. 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarter Looks Bigger to 
Rich Child than to Poor 


> A QUARTER looks bigger to a ten- 
year-old rich child than it does to a poor 
child, Drs. Bernard G. Rosenthal and 
Janice Houghton Levi of the University of 
Chicago told the meeting of the American 
Psychological Association in State College, 
Pa. 

This is true also of other coins—a penny, 

nickel, a dime and a half dollar. It is the 
whether he has the coin on hand 


ame 





Science News Letter for September 16, 1950 


or whether he is making the judgment from 
memory. 

The ten-year-olds tested by the psycholo- 
gists made their judgment by adjusting the 
size of a circle of light on the screen of 
a box until it matched his idea of the size 
of the coin. 

Rich children as compared to the poor 
showed a greater tendency to say that they 
would spend money on themselves rather 
than on others. And more rich children said 
that they would rather save their money 
than spend it. 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


METEOROLOGY 
Weather Flashes 
On Broadway 


> WEATHER matters less on Broadway 
than most places. Nevertheless the newest 
Great White Way sign advertising a life 
insurance company translates the official 
forecast into steady green for sunshine 
ahead, steady orange for clouds expected, 
flashing orange for rain and flashing white 
for snow. Future temperature changes are 
shown by jumps in bands of light. 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 


CHEMISTRY 


Tartaric Acid 
From Coal Product 


> BAKING powder can now be made from 
wholly American materials, thanks to the 
commercial synthesis of tartaric acid. This 
ingredient has previously been made from 
deposits that form during the aging of 
French wine. 

Prof. James M. Church of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s chemical engineering department 
told the American Chemical Society in 
Chicago that tartaric acid should soon be 
made as cheaply from benzol, a coal-tar 
p-oduct, and hydrogen peroxide, as it can 
be recovered as a by-product of the Euro 
pean wine industry. 

Chemical manufacture of tartaric acid 
was stimulated by the shortage of tartrates 
and the high p-ices of the wine industry 
product that followed World War II. Ob 
taining natural tartaric acid as a wine by 
product is a slow and complicated process, 
involving much labor and handling of ma- 
terials in southern France. Users of the 
chemical in the United States were affected 
by the fluctuations of the wine industry and 
tariff regulations. 

Chemical manufacture of tartaric acid 
begins with a similar chemical structure, 
maleic anhydride, which is made from coal- 
tar benzol. Combined with hydrogen 
peroxide in the presence of a little tungsten 
oxide as catalyst, a water solution of the 
maleic anhydride gives a pure tartaric acid 
that can be crystallized out simply. 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 









CHEMISTRY 
Antibiotics May Fight 
Fungi and Insects 


> INSECTS and fungi in the future may 
be fought with the same kind of materials, 
antibiotics, that are saving human lives by 
the thousands from a whole array of in 
fectious diseases. 

A new antibiotic with high potency as a 
fungicide was reported to the American 
Chemical Society by Dr. John Little of the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Burlington, Vt. Isolated from the roots of 
a tropical flowering plant, plumeria multi- 
flora, it is called plumericin. 

Chemists are searching for new chemical 
fighters of disease in all sorts of growing 
substances. The prime hope is that new 
antibiotics will prove more effective against 
diseases already combatted by penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin, ¢tc., or against 
ills untouched by them. 

Some of the new substances prove too 
toxic to human beings to be used medically 
and these, if they can be made cheaply 
enough, may prove useful in the war against 
insects, mildew, molds and other pests that 
affect the things man uses instead of his 
health. 

Another antibiotic, netropsin, obtained 
from the same family of organisms that 
produces streptomycin and terramycin, was 
reported by Chas. Pfizer and Co. chemists 


as a promising weapon against clothes 
moths and carpet beetles. 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 
MEDICINE 


Ultrasound, Unheard, 
Hits Nervous Tissues 


> ULTRASOUND, which cannot be heard 
by human ears, affects nerves more than 
any other tissue of the body, Dr. Warren 
A. Bennett of the Mayo Foundation, Roch 
ester, Minn., reported in Boston to the 
American Congress of Physical Medicine. 

The findings came from studies in which 
dogs with spontaneously occurring tumors 
were treated with ultrasound. Scientists at 
the Mayo Clinic and Foundation are try 
ing to learn whether ultrasound waves can 
disintegrate cancers and other tumors and 
whether the way in which these high fre- 
quency sound waves are reflected can be 
used to detect cancers. 

“The destruction due to ultrasound,” Dr. 
Bennett reported from his experience in 
treating dogs, “depends on the duration 
and intensity of treatment along the type 
of tissue through which the sound passes. 
The lack of destructive selectivity has led 
to the destruction of normal tissues as well 
as the tumor. Marked changes appear to be 
irreversible.” 

Science News Letter, September 16, 1950 
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U. S. Pumps Oil for Korea 


Oil production has been upped to meet the demands 
of the Korean war effort. Military demand during peace is 
only four to five per cent of the total domestic demand. 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY The demands for P troleum in a partial 


or an all-out Wa depend, ol ourse, on 


> , tne kind ot war tC as In W orld War Il, we 
SO) ) ( im on ed, 1] ree 


Today, in addition to sending fuels di 
rectly from the west coast, we may well b 
purchasing Indonesian production for our 
roops and planes in the Far East. 

Demand for petroleum and its product 
has risen prodigiously in this country. Th 
end of World War II brought no apprecia 
ble decrease in this demand, as our factorie 
got into high gear for the greatest civilian 
production in our history and as more car 
got onto the roads than ever before. 

In 1940, domestic demand for petroleun 
was a little over one and a third billion 
barrels; in 1948, two and one-tenth billions 
In 1944, presumably the peak war year for 
petroleum, we demanded and got almost 
ne and seven-tenths billion barrels. 

No one knows just what percentage o 
this demand can be attributed to our mili 
tary needs. Figures are sull not very com 
plete and, in addition, it is sometimes harc 
is military anc 


More Drastic Rationing 


If there is another all-out war, and if it 
does entail the carrying of large number 
of troops and tons of supplies overseas plu 
1 large air effort, w may expect a mort 
drastic curtailment of purely civilian use 
of gasoline and oil. In addition, the military 
may be expected to use what petroleum i 
is given more economically. 

Current proved reserves—the petroleum 
we know is under our ground—is about 
28,000,000,000 barrels, the highest in our 
history. We continue to find more every 
year—both underground and under the 
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ON THE SEA—A geyser of water 

shoots 100 feet into the air as the 

suspended charge is detonated, send- 

ing shock waves to be picked up by 

the string of seismometers along the 
shot line. 


waters around our shores. 

In addition there are hundreds of billions 
of barrels hidden in oil and tar shale, wait 
ing on their need and on more economical 
methods of getting them out. Progress has 
been made in extracting liquid fuels from 
coal. And every year millions of dollars are 
being spent on research in synthetic fuels. 

Farther in the future is the use of atomic 
power to propel our ships and planes. Re 
search is being done now on the possibili 
ties of providing a submarine with an atomic 
motor. 

Although even a new all-out war may not 
make necessary our dependence on_ these 
new sources of petroleum, these new meth 
ods of mobile power, it will bring much 
closer the day when we will have to pro 
them and use them in 
There is only so much oil under the ground. 
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duce peacetime. 


MEDICINE 


Med Schools Alerted 
On A-Bomb Courses 


> A STRONG hint to the nation’s medical 
atomic explosions and 
promptly 
done so appears 


schools to consider 
other military 
if they have not already 
in the JouRNAL oF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
\SSOCIATION (Sept. 9). 


medical matters 


The hint comes in the Association’s fiftieth 


annual report on medical education in the 
United States and Canada. The report was 
written late in August. At that time, “it 
was not possible to forecast the impact of 
he United Nation's police action in Korea 
mn medical education in the United States.” 

But, the report goes on to state, “it does 
eem clear that without further delay medi 
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cal schools will want to review their cur 
ricula to determine how increased emphasis 
can appropriately be placed on such sub 
jects as military medicine, public health and 
civilian emergency relief, including the pre 
vention and treatment of casualties from 
atomic explosions. 

“Planning for the dispersal and evacua 
tion of medical schools in the event of 
bombing of American 


topic to which the medical schools will 
' 


anothe: 


cities 1S 


undoubtedly address themselves in th 
months ahead.” 
More than 7,000 students are expected 


to enter medical schools as freshmen this 
fall. Last year’s freshmen class was 7,042, 


an increase of 5.3% over the preceding 
year and an increase of 17% over the ave 
age size of the freshmen class in the 
years preceding World War I] 

Medical 
vacancies in the teaching staffs. 

Minimum cost to students of attending 
medical school for one school year, includ 
fees, books, equipment, 


schools also now have fewer 


ing tuition, other 

essential living and travel expenses, ranges 

from $567 to $2,252. 

tuition will 
1950-1951. 


Fees charged the student for 
average $554 during the year 
But the pvovide less 
than one-fourth of the budgets of the 
which for the current 
$67,500,000. 


students’ fees will 
m d 


cal schools, year 


total about 

These budgets have increased by 42% 
over the last four years. While a number of 
schools still are having difficult financial 
problems, the American Medical 


1 
nave a 


Associa 


tion finds that schools record of 
improved support. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Thirties Best Years 
For Creative Work 


> INCREASING the 


life will result in 


average length of 
a greater creative output 
on the part of our 
fruitful vears of creative work will still be 


those between 30 and 39. 


geniuses. But the most 


This is the conclusion of Dr. Harvey C 


Lehman, of Ohio University, based on a 


study of the contributions of large numbers 
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of creative thinkers. His results were re 
ported to the American Psychological As 
sociation. 

Those who live to be 85 years old and 
those who die at 50 both do their best work 
in their thirties, Dr. Lehman told the meet 
ing. But with greater longevity, the aver 
age output is somewhat greater, the ave! 
age age at time of achievement is greater, 
and a smaller proportion of total produc 
tion occurs during the best years. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Twice-as-Fast Speech 
Found Inielligible 


> IT is possible to understand speech ata 
rate twice as fast as it is ordinarily spoken, 
\ssociation 


the American Psychological 


learned in State College, Pa., from a report 
by Dr. Richard H. Henneman of the Uni 
versity of Virginia. 

Telephone conversations can be short 
ened and transmission time saved by trans 
mitting a canned, condensed version of the 
speech, Dr. Henneman reported. In an ex 


periment, a magnetic tape recording was 
made of separate words and of a sentence 
Then by 


intelligibility test. cutung and 


] ] ‘ 
splicing the tape, various speed-ups were 
obtained. 

For continuous speech the intelligibility 
did not drop appreciably until the 


When the 


run faster so that the frequency, 


speed 
was more than double. intact 
tape was 


or pitch of the voice was changed, intel 


ligibility dropped to 659% at double th 
speed. 
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MEDICINE 
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New Cortisone Synthesis 


> AN IMPROVED method of synthesizing 


yrtisone, which promises to increase the 


ipply of the now scarce arthritis remedy, 


was announced by Dr. E. C. Kendall and 
four Mayo Clinic coworkers at the meet 
ng in Chicago of the American Chemical 
SO ty 

The nation’s seven million or so arthritis 
sufferers probab] never have heard of 
mium. This 1: very hard, gray metal 
vhich gets its name from the strong odor 


‘ 
of one of its oxides. But the smelly hard 


netal in one of its forms, osmium tetroxid 


has heretofore been necessary for the syn 
thesis of cortisone 


Now Dr. Kendall 


found a way of making cortisone from bil 


and associates hav 


acids without using osmium tetroxide 


“Cortisone may be made more cheaply 
and abundantly as a result,” he declared 
Currently, he 


“such large 


explained, 
quantities of osmium are required and 


the supply is so limited that all 
maceutical companies which would like to 
manutactu: cortisone cannot secure the 
this rare element.” 

expensive 


so one part of the 


necessary amount of 


Osmium is not only and ra 


but also toxic, synthesis 
now followed required the recovery of all 
traces of osmium used in making cortisone 


Kev to the preparation 


of cortusone 1s the 
what | 


introduction of chemists call a hy 
droxyl group into the proper molecular po 
t be attached to the seventeent] 


sition. It must be 


atom in a compound known as 
pregnane derivative, which is extracted from 
cattle bile 


The 


following precis 


' 
carbon 


new synthesis was accomplished by 


chemical preparations of 
1 series of intermediate compounds. The 
delicately that it 
was possible, through skillful manipulation, 


to remove the hydroxy! groups that entered 


steps had to be timed so 


the wrong positions, without removing the 


"} r} 


desired group. The success of this method 


is the culmination of four vears of research 


work at the Mavo Foundation 


The results could not be predicted,” D 


Kendall stated 


The achievement is a source 


The discovery of this series of inter 


mediate compounds may be of no little sig 
nificance in the large-scale production of 
The sequence of steps can be ap 


cort sone 


p ed to tarting material other than that 
ised in the work described in this paper 
and the ability to introduce a_ hydroxyl 


vatives of pregnane 


group at C17 in det 
troxide 


without the use of osmium t may 


remove a formidable block in the commer 


cial production of cortisone.” 


Associated with Dr. Kendall in this work 
were Drs. Frank B. Colton, William R. 
Nes, David Van Dorp and Harold L. Mason. 


Cortisone made without osmium has been 


produced in a radioactive form so that more 


can learned about the path this drug 
takes through the body and, perhaps, how 
it acts to relieve arthritis and other ailments. 

This feat was announced by Drs. T. F. 
Gallagher, Theodore H. Kritchevsky, David 
Fukushima, Bernard Koechlin and Max 
Eidinoff of Sloan-Kettering Institute and 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS-GENETICS 


Atom Alters 


> DEFINITE proof that the bomb 
plant heredity—and also 
the genetic legacy handed down by human 
from tiny seeds 
brought back 


atom 


can alter hence 


itomic victims—has come 


of cotton, barley and wheat 


om Bikini. 
Results of four years of experiments with 


seeds exposed to the atom bomb on the 
decks of the Bikini target fleet have been 
published in the Journat oF Herepity 
(May) by scientists at Texas A. & M. Col 


lege and the State College of Washington. 

“From the standpoint of human welfare, 
proof ionizing radiation 
through the explosion of an atomic bomb 
breaks in plant 
means that human and animal chromo 


released 


1 
r} 
that 


can cause chromosomes 


somes, as well as all others, are also liable 
kind of Dr. Meta S. 


Brown, Texas A. & M. specialist in genetics 
] 


to the same injury,” 


ind the biology of individual cells, writes. 
The Texas research showed that cotton 
grown from Bikini-radiated seeds had ir 


vital pairing of its 


attributed only 


regularities in the 
ce 
1romosomes which could be 
to the atomic radiation. 
From Pullman, Wash., Dr. Luther Smith 
reported similar changes in barley, wheat 
and oats. Both experiments were conducted 
is part of a long-term investigation by the 


, 
‘ 
Navy and the Agriculture Department into 


MEDICINE 


ACTH Saves 


> ONE of the wonder drugs relieving arth 
ritis, ACTH, life 


badly burned soldiers and civilians 


promises to become a 


saver for 


who otherwise vould die. 

The American Chemical Society, discus 
sing the chemical structure of this drug 
extracted from pituitary glands, heard of 
1 case in Phoenix, Ariz., of a man badly 


hird-degree-burned in an oil fire 
given ACTH with complete recovery after 
skin grafts. Without ACTH the man would 
have undoubtedly died, but the anti-arthritis 
drug Huid and 
muscle damage usual in such severe burns. 

Armed service experts heard of the case, 
which was handled by Dr. Maurice J. White- 


WwW ho was 


prevented loss, toxemia 


Memorial Hospital, New York. 

Radioactive tritium was substituted for 
hydrogen in one stage of the synthesis to 
produce the radioactive cortisone. 


Four other adrenal cortex hormones were 
also prepared and were made also with the 
stable isotope of hydrogen, deuterium, in 
the molecule. These hormones are also ex- 
pected to aid in the study of the part these 
hormones play in fighting disease. 
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Heredity 


the biological effects of the A-bomb. 


The cereals, Dr. Smith pointed out, had 
received the equivalent of 16,000 units of 
X-ray radiation, which is far more than a 
human being can take and still live. 

Nevertheless, said the Texas report on 
cotton, “there is the possibility of hidden 
changes in structure which 
constitute a potential threat to the fertility 
yf the individual (human being).” 

“It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
translocations and other structural changes 
in chromosomes have an adverse effect on 
the fertility of plants and animals,” Dr. 
Brown reported. 

Experiments such as these undoubtedly 
were the scientific backing for a warning 
on possible genetic changes published re 
cently by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Department of Defense in its hand 
book, THe Errects or Atomic WEaPoNs. 


chromosome 


“There is a large body of data which in 
dicates that any dose of radiation, no mat 
ter how small, increases the probability of 
genetic changes,” the AEC handbook said. 
To lessen the risk of passing on changes 
in chromosome structure, it advised atomic 
victims to “refrain from begetting offspring 
for a period of two or three months fol 
lowing exposure.” 
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Burned Man 


law, and observed it. As a consequence 
those handling ACTH production expect 
that it will be used medically at the fight 
ing front. This may even down the 
application of the drug for treating arth 
ritis and other diseases among civilians. 

One of the newer of ACTH 
been to combat acute alcoholism. 

Dr. D. F. Waugh of the Massachusetts 
Institute of reported to the 
chemists that the weight of the ACTH 
molecule was much smaller than previously 


s | 
SiIOW 
has 


uses 


Technology 


supposed, between 1,000 and 1,300, that 
is, 1,000 to 1,300 times the weight of the 
hydrogen atom. This means that  struc- 


ture of ACTH is considerably simpler than 
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upposed previously, containing only a half 
dozen different amino acids as building 
locks. This gives the chemists new hope 
iat eventually they will be able to manu- 
acture ACTH aartificially rather than ob- 
ain it from the pituitary glands of hogs 

vhich are in short supply. 
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MEDICINE 


Cortisone, ACTH Shield 
Against Arthritis 


> CORTISONE and ACTH act as shields 
against the fire of whatever it is that causes 
rheumatoid arthritis. But they “do not put 
out the fire nor act as carpenters to repair 
the fire’s damage,” Dr. Howard F. Polley 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., de 
clared at the American Congress of Physi- 
cal Medicine in Boston, Mass. 

For repairing the damage of deformed 
joints and wasted muscles, doctors who 
specialize in physical medicine, called phy 
siatrists, are still needed. 

“The means by which cortisone and 
ACTH produce their antirheumatic effect 
is not yet known,” Dr. Polley said. 

“They do not kill germs. Neither do they 
cure’ diseases the symptoms of which they 
may so profoundly modify. But in some 
unknown manner they provide susceptible 
tissues with a shield against a wide variety 
of irritants.” 

When stiffness of joints and pain are re 
lieved, patients can be further helped by 
exercise, heat, hydrotherapy and other kinds 
of physical therapy. Physical medicine can 
also help patients who cannot be given 
ACTH to contro] the 


enough cortisone o 
arthritis completely. 

Dr. Polley warned, however, that joints 
which have long been inactive or crippled 
should not be rehabilitated too fast or 
strenuously. Sudden increase of activity can 
cause broken bones. Exercises should be 
started gradually and carefully, even when 
relief from pain makes the patient ready 
to try anything. 
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MEDICINE 


Cortisone Cost Cut to 
One-Fourth Former Price 


> PATIENTS getting cortisone fo: rheu 
matoid arthritis and other conditions now 
will pay only one-fourth the price they had 
to pay one year ago when it first became 
wailable for clinical research. 

Merck and Co., manufacturers of corti- 
one under the trade name of cortone, an- 
1ounced that the price to hospitals will be 
$50 per gram. In August, 1949, the price 
was $200 per gram. This price cut, the 
hfth in the past year, results from im- 
provements in production which have sig- 
nificantly increased the yield of the chemi- 
cal as well as reduced production costs. 
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Good supplies of cortone are now avail- 
able to 6,500 hospitals which meet certain 
requirements. At present the drug is to be 
used in the beginning stages of treatment 
only in patients treated in these institutions. 
After the initial treatment, however, the 
doctor may give continued treatment in 
his office or the patient’s home. 

The amount of cortisone given a patient 
varies, so it is difficult to state exactly what 
the new price will mean to an individual 
patient. After a higher dosage at the start, 
the patient may be put on one-tenth of a 
gram per day or even every other day. The 
cost to hospitals for maintenance dosage is 
figured at $2.50 to $5 per day. 

More than 3,000 patients with rheumatoid 
arthritis have now been treated with this 
drug, with a prompt let-up of all signs 
and symptoms of the disease in practically 
every case. In addition, the hormone chemi 
cal has been used to bring striking improve 
ment in acute rheumatic fever, bronchial 
asthma, early stages of disseminated Jupus 
erythematosus, Addison’s disease, inflam 
matory eye diseases, and many skin dis 
o-de-s including pemphigus, angioneurotic 
edema, and_ exfoliative 
dermatitis skin trouble due 
to drug reactions. 
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atopic dermatitis 


and cases of 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
“Democracy” in New York 


Times, Pravda Means Same 


> BELIEVE it or not, the word democ- 
racy does mean the same when used by 
Stalin as it does in the writings of Lincoln. 


A study of the context in which the word 
was used in Russian writings of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin as well as in Pravda, New 
Times and the Cominform Journal was re 
ported in State College, Pa., to the Ameri 
can Psychological Association by Dr. Ralph 
K. White, Washington, D.C., psychologist. 
He compared the meaning of democracy 
in the Russian texts with the same word 
as used by Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt 
and in the New York Times, Life, and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The Soviet definition of democracy is not 
radically different, on the ideological level, 
from our own, Dr. White found. The dif 
ference is mainly in emphasis. 


The idea that the Russians gov- 
ernment “for the people” and not “by the 
people,” is mistaken, Dr. White said. They 
stress both. What they do not stress is in 
dividual freedom—even on the ideological 


stress 


level. 
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into extunction And westward course 
f agriculture helped the deer to return. 
Abandoned farms, particularly in New 
England, returned to a semblance of the 
vilderness they } were. As the brusl 
ind tre l rac did th deer. 
loday, sportsmen s what their fathers 
ight ould be forever impossible: a 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


1950 


growing number of deer, so many of them 
Pennsylvania that open 


are occasionally possible—and also 


in states such as 


seasons 


complaints by farmers, descendants of the 


bloody-handed pioneers, that deer are ruin 


ing their crops. The meek are inheriting 


the earth. 
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Fight for Lives of Elms 


> SCIENCE'S battle to save the American 


s largely centered in the work of a 
ned research station on an elm-shaded 
dential hill in New Haven, Conn. 


This month the Connecticut Agricul 


tural Experiment Station, oldest in Amer 
will celebrate its 75th birthday. Then 

t go right back to its search for better 
\ » SLOp the deadly advance of Dutch 


isease and phloem necrosis, two dis 


eaten the entire elm species 


ears 


America 


Both diseases are spread by insects The 


pectic 


with extermination 
leapfrogs from tree to tree 
of Dutch 


leafhoppet C 


1-Odatk 


vith the fungus elm disease on 


ts body \ 

The seriousness of the elm’s plight 
Department 
cently in the announcement 


} 
this 


] 
irries phloem 


necrosis 
was underscored by the U. S 
f Agriculture 

Dutch elm 


yuuntry in 1930, has now spread from New 


that disease, introduced to 


gland as far west as Colorado and as 
far south as Virginia 

lo fight the insect “vectors” carrying the 
twin blights, high pressure, high dosage 
DDT sprays are used. When the blast of 
METALLURGY 


Americium Is 


> A HEAVY metal that is much lighter 
han expected has come to light with the 
ietallic: isolation of the universe’s 95th 


element, americium, announced in Chicago, 


Il., 


; 


i 


size made of plutonium 


I 


more 


\ 


American Chemical Society by 


Westrum of th 


to the 
Dr. Edgar F. 
Michigan. 
Plutonium, the n 


University 


odern A-bomb element, 


number 94 and heaviest substance among 
© YS elements known. Americium, just 
btained in its silvery metallic form, has 
mly about half its parent’s density. 


This means that even though americium’s 
is greater than that of plu 
ol 


itomik 


} 
weight 


mium, two bricks americium would 


be necessary to counterbalance one of equal 


This is because 


nner forces give the americium atom a 


expanded 


Structure 
At least five new chemical elements be 


ond californium, number 98, will be dis 
wered in the future, Dr. Glenn T. Sea 
borg, University of California chemist and 


chemical mist is enough to completely soak 
the tree, the job of protection 
is about 40% done, Connecticut plant sci 


foliage of a 


entists have learned. 
The 


rescue is 


of elm 


| 
the 


the 
treatment 


other bow 
chemical ot 

This chemotherapy is aimed at controlling 
of Dutch elm disease. It 
proved of the promising 
proaches to date. Applied with an injection 
such 


string in 


roots. 


the has 


fungus 


one most ap 


nozzle under pressure, chemicals as 


8-quinolinol benzoate have in many cases 


protected healthy trees from infection, But 
even such drastic treatment will not usually 


cure a already sick. 


Neither chemotherapy 


tree 
nor DDT gives 
an absolute answer to Dutch elm disease. 
No tree stricken with phloem necrosis has 
been known to recover. One hope for the 
future are strains of disease-resistant elms 
being studied by the U.S.D.A. 

But worried scientists are concentrating 
on ways to save the present generation of 
elms, knowing that a new generation of 
hardier elms may come too late. 
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Light 


plutonium’s discoverer, predicted in an in 


terview in Chicago. 

He is able to predict the chemical prop 
erties of the rest of what is called the acti 
nide which the element 


103 whose atomic weight will be 267. Ele 


series, ends with 


ments beyond 95 may be lighter than plu 


tonium and uranium, if the tendency to 
ward lower density shown by americium 
contunues. 

Only 5,000 atoms of the most recently 


discovered element, californium, existed, Dr. 
Seaborg and elements 
manufactured out of transuranium elements 


said, future new 


will be even rarer. 

It is not known whether this process of 
synthetic building of elements duplicates 
ancient elements, long extinct, that once 
existed on earth or whether man has now 
gone nature one better and made material 


that has hitherto been impossible. 
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n issuing organizations. 


<uaL Report 1949—WNational Mental Health 
undation, 24 p., paper, tree upon request 
publisher, 1520 Race St., Phila. 2, Pa. 

vp THE Fryinc Saucers—Frank Scully— 

lolt, 230 p., $2.75. A supposedly serious 


gument in favor of the existence of flying 


ucers. (See SNL, Sept. 16, p. 181.) 
any: An Evolutionary Approach—R. Darn 
Gibbs—Blakiston, 554 p., illus., $6. 
\n introductory college text. 
Cars—Wiltrid S. Bronson—Harcourt, Brace, 
pprox. 77 p., illus., $2.00. The character 


tics of the many types of cats are described 


nd explained. Delightfully illustrated. 


CHANCE AND CHOICE BY CARDPACK AND CHEss 

arp, Vol. I: An Introduction to Probability 

1 Practice by Visual Aids-—Lancelot Hogben 

Chanticleer, 417 p., illus., $12.50. A_ college 

ext to be used in a course in statistical theory. 
Well illustrated. 

Cuorpatrres—Herbert W. Rand—Blakiston, 


, illus., $6.00. 
ith backbones. 


2 \ general text on animals 


KA? p. 


Dairy Carte aND MiLk Propuctrion—Clar 
ence H. Eckles—Macmillan, 4th ed., 560 p., 
us., $5.00. A general text revised by Ernest 


Anthony, a former student of the author. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GuIDE TO Free CurRi 
tum Marertats—John Guy Fowlkes, Ann 
Meyers and Paul T. Cody Educators Prog 


ress Service, 7th ed., 343 p., paper, $4.50. 
An up-to-date, annotated list of free maps, 
bulletins, atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts 


ind be 0ks, 





Farner oF Rapto: The Autobiography of Lee 
de Forest—Wilcox and Follett, 502 p., illus., 
Ce on 

Feeup: Dicrionary oF PsyCHOANALYsis—Nan 
dor Fodor and Frank Gaynor, Eds.—PAd 
sophical Library, 208 p., $3.75. A glossary 


if the basic terms in psychoanalysis as de 


fined by Sigmund Freud. 


Ine Human Use or Human Beincs: Cyberne 
tics and Society—Norbert Wiener—Houghton 
Mifflin, 241 p., $3.00. Dr. Wiener applies 
is theory of cybernetics, that is communica- 

»n and control in the man and the machine, 
to our daily lives. 

InrropucTION To TexTILE CHEMIstry—Bruce 
E. Hartsuch—Wiley, 413 p., illus., $4.75. A 


lege textbook. 
EMBRYOLOGY or 
McGraw-Hill, 


the seed 


INTRODUCTION TO THI 
\NGlosPERMs—P. Maheshwari 
illus., $6.00. A study of 


embryonic 


453 p. 


plants in thei stages. 


EouatTions—William 
p., illus., 


Vernon 
$3.50. The 


equations 


LineaR INTEGRAI 
Lovitt— Dover, 
general theory of linear 


with some of the applications. 


253 


integral 


Micnine SHop Mernops—Lorus J. Milne 
entice-Hall, 376 p., illus., $5.00. Basic prin 
ples and methods of shop tools and ma 
lines, 

Mix roe Maker: A History of Technology 
ul Engineering—R. J. Forbes—Schuman, 
55 p., illus., $4.00. This is the 15th volume 
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TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 
Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publication direct 
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in Schuman’s Life of Science Library. 


Meracs at Hich Temperatrurrs—Frances Hurd 
Clark—Reinhold, 372 p., illus., $7.00. A 
reference manual on the properties of metals 


at elevated temperatures. 


Mip-Century: The Social Implications of Sci 
entufic Progress—John Ely Burchard, Ed. 
Technology Press of The Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology and Wiley, 549 p., 
$7.50. Verbatim account of the discussions 
held at MIT on the occasion of its Mid 
Century Convocation March 31, April 1-2, 
1949. 

THe Nevurovocist’s Poinr or View: Essays on 
Psychiatric and Other Subjects—I. S. Wech 
sler-—Wyn, rev. ed., 261 p., $3.00. A neurol 
ogist discusses many of the problems of 
mankind today. 

PuysicaL. Cuemisrry—Walter J. Moore—Pren 
tice-Hall, $92 p., illus., $6.65. An introduc 
tory college text 

THe Rupper-Batt GAMeEs oF THE AMERICAS 
Vheodore Stern—Augustin, 122 p.,_ illus., 
$2.50. A monograph on the beginnings of 
the rubber ball games in the Western Hemi 
sphere. 

SecrET—Michael Amrine—Houghton Mifflin 


311 p., $3.00. The story of one man’s ad 


ventures in helping to make the atomic age. 


Fiction, of course. 

Sou Fertiniry anp Sewace—J. P. J. Van 
Vuren—Dover, 236 p., illus., $4.50. A re 
port of the author’s work in South Africa. 


STERILIZATION IN NortH Carouina: A Sociolog 
Psychological Study—Moya Wood 
North Carolina Press, 
experi 


ical and 


side—U nivers:ty of 219 


p., $2.50. An 
ment in 


account of one state's 


eugenic sterilization. 


Nutrivrion RESEARCH IN 
Food and 
Research 


311 p., 


SurveY oF Foop AND 


roe Unirep Sratres 1948-1949 
Nutrition Board of the National 
Councl—U. S. Dept. of C 


1.75. 


ymmerce, 
paper, 
PsycHoLocy—Roy M. 
Dorcus and G. Wilson Shaffer—Williams & 
Wilkins, 4th ed., 717 p., illus., $5.00. A 
college textbook brought up-to-date. 


‘TEXTBOOK OF ABNORMAI 


Child Starts to School 

Hymes, Jr.—Public Affairs Com 
miiice, 32 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. A_ brief 
discussion of the many problems parents have 


TuHree tro Six: Your 


James L. 


in sending a child to school for the first 
time. 

You Can Srop Drinxkinc—Harold M. Sher 
man—Creative Age Press, 245 p., $2.49. A 
few hints on how to control excessive drink 
ing. 

Younc at Any Ace—New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging, 192 p., illus., paper, free upon re 
quest to Sen. T. C. Desmond, 94 Broadway, 


Newburgh, N. Y. This 


ticular emphasis on charting 
State action in dealing with our aging citizens 


1950 


report places pal 


a blueprint for 
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New Method Proven Fastest Way To 


Speak FRENCH 
ITALIAN 
GERMAN 


language the 
S. Govern- 
grammar 
Learn 
you'll 

that 


Learn to speak a foreign 
quick, easy way developed by U 
ment during lgst war. Forget about 
and other old-fashioned hindrances 
only 1000 basic everyday phrases and 
have working skill with the language 
will serve you the rest of your life 

The revolutionary principle behind this 
method was PROVED the fastest and most 
efficient during the treining of thousands of 
GI's, intelligence officers, interpreters, etc 


You Get Book and Record 


Speak Fench, German or Italian—or all 
three languages!—with help of new RECORD- 
O-GUIDE capsule course. Here is 128-page 
booklet with 1000 basic phrases (including 
special phonetic spellings, exchange rates, 
helpful information, etc.) PLUS two- 
sided, seven inch unbreakable 78 RPM record 
providing correct pronunciation of every 
sound in the language as it occurs in every- 
day speech 

The RECORD-O-GUIDE teaches you to 
speck cond understand the living, spojen lan- 
guage for such practical reasons as travel, 
school, business, interpretation, and social 
development, etc 


Only $1.00 Complete 


This course has been set up by expert lan- 
guage professors, yet you pay not the $10 
or $15 such courses usually cost! Each 
RECORD-O-GUIDE is priced at the incredi- 
bly low figure of $1.00 complete! 

Within two months of publication 12,250 
RECORD-O-GUIDES have been successfully 
used by persons in all walks of life. We have 
received so many letters praising this course 
that we feel confident enough of its value to 
make the following extraordinary offer: 


Free Examination Offer 


Prove at our expense thet 
rect language 
most satisfying 


this simple, di- 
method is the quickest and 

When your course arrives, 
Play the record on your phonograph . 
study the fascinating booklet then, if 
you are not delighted with your progress, 
tear off the cover from the book and the 
label from the record (or return complete 
record) and mail them back to us. WE WILL 
IMMEDIATELY REFUND YOUR FULL PUR- 
CHASE PRICE PLUS POSTAGE! 


Only a firm as certain of its product as 
we are could make such an amazing offer 
as this! 


Act Today . . . At No Risk 


With nothing to risk, why not begin learn- 
ing the foreign language in which you have 
always been interested NOW? The cost of 
a complete course is much less than you 
would pay for a few short-lived general 
magazines—and, as you well know, there is 
no greater, longer-lasting satisfaction or ad- 
vantage than that of knowing another 
language 

Don't delay mail 
The RECORD-O-GUIDE has been selling 
so fast that our present edition will soon be 
out of stock. TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
OUR SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE, 
YOUR ORDER MUST BE POSTMARKED 
NOT LATER THAN 21 DAYS FROM THE 


this coupon today 


DATE OF THIS ISSUE OF “SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER.” 


DETACH 
COUPON 
AND MAIL 
TODAY 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, N. Y¥. 19, N. Y¥. 


Send me postpaid 





SNL 12 


FRENCH BOOK AND RECORD ($1.) 
ITALIAN BOOK AND RECORD ($1.) 
GERMAN BOOK AND RECORD ($1.) 
It is understood that if I am not com- 
pletely satisfied with my RECORD-O- 
GUIDE(s), I may obtain a full cash refund, 
plus postage, under the conditions set forth 
above 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
I am enclosing $ in full payment 
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e New Machines and Gadgets » 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send o three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washingtor 
6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 536. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription 


$ WINDSHIELD PROTECTOR, for use 
at drive-in t hike attach 
ment to keep rain and snou off the wind 
shield and good wision. It 
thle plastr material, easily 
} la im. place 


¢d,f A it is fe 
under the cars door 


movies, fs a2 wvilsOr-tiRée 


p’ omotle 


extending 
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% COFFEE 7 


fe mble maroi are 


{BLES with tops 
made of a plastic known 


as melamine jormaidenyde resin which wi 


not lip V¢ rom from ci 
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0} FLOOR FINISH jor gymnasit 
ball courts and other recreational 
p rd tk r utili s/ ne 


are applied the first 
wood to make 
transparent 
of the flooi 


, 
penetrates the 
hond The 
not change the olor 
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FEVER ATOMIZER, when 
produces an extremely fine mist 
in the pi It ts 

mine dispenser, made of polyethylene, which 


HAY 


~~ 
squeezed 
an anti hy sta 


as shown ture. 


: 
the hay fever drug anahist 


used to shoot 


y 


j 
he, €, 


The shot load from 


of 950 miles 


a gun, tra eling at 
an hour as it leaves the 
rate at 


1 rate 


slows to about a 650-mile 


I ZZiC, 
0) vards 
northern have a 


The Lapps of Norway 


three-year-old organization in the interest 


f preserving and fostering the unique 


Lapp culture. 


The use of soap per person in the United 
States 1949 than the 
previous year, but the use of synthetic 


] rence 
dete gents greatly incre ased. 


was 15% less in 


Lampreys are eel-like primitive fish with 
Well-developed sucking mouths; some are 
parasitic and attach themselves to fish and 
obtain nourishment from the body of their 
host. 


Unleached wood ashes may contain from 
5% to 7% potash and 1% to 2% phos 
phoric acid and therefore are a valuable 
fertilizer; ashes that have been leached 
by rain have much less value. 


y 


ls and to the nasal membranes 


dsl 


on ca 


p makes it safe against leak 


th 4} i} [bag 
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Authentic 


Ten titles—each 


Antibiotics 

Blood, The Stream of Life 
Controlling Insect Pests 
Fundamentals of Electricity 

Knots and Ropes 

Use & Care of Woodworking Tools 
Working with Metal 

How to Solder 

Plastics 

Youthful Scientists 


ORDER TODAY 


Please send me the following Science Service 
Filmstrips for which | enclose $1.25 each; 
(Circle numbered tities desired). 


SP PNOVEYN> 


— 





2 3 4 





6 7 8 9 





Mail to my oddress as 
imprinted at the right 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


clean streets and airport runways, is pou 
ered with a 15 horsepower engine and has 
revolving brushes from six to nine feet in 
length. It is built for one-man operation, 
and is sturdy enough for removing snow. 
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i T/RE ALARM, attached to the tire like 
an ordinary*talve cap, whistles>a loud 
alarm when’ the pressure within the tire 
gets below the amount needed for Sa}e 
driving. It adds another safety factor as 
well. Being luminous, it shows at night as 
a revolving circle of light. 
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i ELECTRIC BULB, battery-operated and 
designed to replace the many thousands oj 
oil lamps used at railroad switches, has 
inside frosting that diffuses light to lantern- 
flame size. A new-type non-rechargeable 
hattery, developed to use with the bulb, 
operates 10 months continuously. 
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{ COOLER for liquids in a pitcher 1s @ 
cylindrical watertight we receptacle which 
stands upright in the liquid. The metal 
walls of the ice container in this recently| 
patented device permit rapid cooling of the} 
surrounding liquid. 
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SCIENCE SERVICE FILMSTRIPS 
@ Timely ®@ 


strip complete with 
37 to 67 single picture frames on 35 mm. safety film. 


Packed in 


instructive 
lecture notes. 


individual metal cans 


* Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
1719 N Street'N. W. 





